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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The letter from Professor Crookshank, which we 
publish in our Correspondence column, requires a 
word of explanation. 

We are solely responsible for all announcements 
in these pages, and unhesitatingly express our 
great regret that a wrongful use should have been 
made of the name of the Bacteriological Laboratory 
of King’s College. In the fourth number of the 
Record we announced, that an arrangement had 
been made with a specialist for the examination of 
pathological specimens, and said—‘ Next week we 
shall publish short directions as to the best means 
of securing and forwarding specimens, meantime, 
any object may be sent to us, at 20 Fulham Road.” 
In our fifth number, these directions were given 
by Mr. W. T. Wilson, and inadvertently, the address 
from which he wrote, was appended to his letter. 
We really thought Mr. Wilson had arranged with 
Professor Crookshank, and were not a little elated 
at our stroke of good fortune, although, it must be 
confessed, somewhat surprised. We regret the 
misunderstanding, and apologise to Professor Crook- 
shank, to Mr. Wilson, and to our readers, for the 
false impression given. That there was no in- 
tention on our part to mislead will, we trust, be 
acknowledged. In future. any specimens of merely 
personal interest, which it may be wished to have 
examined, must be sent to us, at 20 Fulham Road. 

The last paragraph of Professor Crookshank’s 
letter, in which he expresses his willingness to 
receive specimens of general pathological interest, 
will be welcomed as evidence that our misunder- 
standing has not weakened the interest he has 80 
often shown in the branch of pathology, coming 
‘most directly under the notice of veterinarians. 
We trust his kindly offer will be taken ad- 
vantage of. 


We learn that some important changes have just 
taken place in the Veterinary department of the 
Trish Privy Council. Professor Hugh Ferguson 
has retired from the head of the department, and 
Mr. Matthew Hedley, F.R.C.V.S., has been ’ pro- 
moted to the vacancy, under the new title of 
— Inspector of the Veterinary Department.” 
> . oe inspectorship, lately occupied by 

r. Hedley, is now filled by the promotion of Mr 
David S. Prentice, M.R.C.V.S. Mr. Hedley. the 
— —. graduated at the Royal Veterinary Col- 
i Sais ay He became a Member in 1877, and 
a d in be He acted as a special inspector 
a © cattle-plague appeared in London in 1877. 

© same year, by competitive examination, 





won the position of Hospital Surgeon to the Royai 
Veterinary College, This he resigned to acceyi 
the appointment of Port Inspector at Stranraer, 
N. B. At the end of 1877, he won the Gold 
Medal and £20 prize of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for Cattle Pathology, &c. In 1878, he 
was transferred from the English to the Irish 
Veterinary Department, obtaining the appointment 
of travelling inspector. During his term of office, 
he has fulfilled a responsible position in connection 
with the suppression of Foot and Mouth Disease, 
and recently with Pleuro-pneumonia. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Hedley upon his promotion, and the 
Department upon their acquisition. 


The short article we publish in this number 
on the vexed question of dual appointments, states 
the case temperately in opposition to the view 
expressed by Mr. T. Dollar. We are not yet pre- 
pared to take aside on the question. We occupy 
the position our transatlantic friends pithily describe, 
as ‘sitting on the fence,’ and are prepared to 
descend on whichever side the weight of argument 
preponderates. The question is an important one, 
and will, doubtless, be a factor at next election of 
Councilmen, who will be compelled to state, 
positively, their views on this and other matters, 
before obtaining the support of the profession. 
We simply wish to utter a word of warning. 
Should it be decided to debar examiners from «a 
seat at the Council table, some seven or eight 
vacancies in the Council would be open to the 
candidates for election. This fact introduces 
a possible element of personal interest into the 
question, and we must guard ourselves against 
allowing this to affect our judgment. The question 
must be confined entirely to its merits, and we may 
justifiably be suspicious of any argument not 
bearing directly upon the good of the corporate 
body, and the selection of the fittest representatives. 


During the American Civil War, one of their 
humorists announced his willingness “to shed, in 
so noble a cause, the last drop of blood that any 
of his able-bodied relatives possessed.” This sort 
of vicarious glory somehow reminds us of « few 
veterinary practitioners, who appear not ‘unwilling 
“to read the last contribution any of their hard- 
working neighbours care to publish.” We are 
indebted to those gentlemen, as without readers 
«“ The Record” could not exist, but is it really too 
much to ask them, just occasionally—say every 
five years, commencing at once-—to assume the part 
of writers—to shed a little of theirown ink. Very 
seriously we ask for Clinical reports. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


OCCLUSION OF THE TRACHEA 
FOLLOWING TRACHEOTOMY. 


By E. A. West, M.R.C.V.S. 


In February last my attention was called to a bay 
mare, which had been working for about a month 
with a tube in the trachea. The tube had been 
inserted to render the animal workable; as without 
it she soon became distressed, as the result of 
laryngeal paralysis. A short time before I saw her, 
the tube had come out and could not be replaced, 
owing to the closing of the wound by granulations. 
As it had been inserted rather low down the neck, 
| replaced it by one about three inches higher up, 
and in operating removed a portion of the cartilag- 
inous ring, as I always do when the operation is 
intended for anything more than temporary relief. 

The mare went to work and continued favourably 
until May, when some slight swelling round the 
wound took place, and granulations became so 
troublesome as to interfere with the re-insertion of 
the tube when removed for cleaning. I cast the 
wnimal, removed some of the too luxuriant granu- 
lations, and put in a vulcanite tube. All went well 
again till August, when the shield of the vulcanite 
tube got broken against the manger. 

A metal tube was now employed, which fitted 
well; but the swelling around the wound did not 
abate. The mare resumed work, in a cab, but com- 
plaints were often made by the drivers that she 
made a great deal of noise. The work, from this 
cause, became irregular, The swelling increased, 
and latterly rearing resulted from even a sharp trot 
in hand, It was evident the noise proceeded from 
the trachea and not the larynx ; so I determined to 
withdraw the tube and give the tissues an oppor- 
tunity of settling down in the absence of any irritant. 
During the last week she has stood in the stable 
without a tube and the wound has contracted some- 

what, but not closed, 

On Monday I had the mare run out in a halter, 
when-she emitted a great deal of noise, and was led 
back to the stable. I left her and it appears she 
shortly afterwards fell down in the stall, and the 
attendant unsuccessfully attempted to re-open the 
wound, She died, with symptoms of suffocation in 
little more than half an hour. 

A post-mortem examination showed that death 
was due to suffocation. On removal of the trachea 
and larynx for close observation I found the crico- 
arytenoideus muscle not atrophied, but absolutely 
devoid of muscular fibre. |The trachea contained a 
quantity of frothy mucus. The swelling around 
the tracheotomy opening consisted of dense fibrous 
tissue, and the portions of cartilaginous rings enclosed 
by it were ossified. Within the trachea the mucous 
membrane was raised by the swelling, and much 
darker in colour than the portions above and below 
it. So great was this swelling that it was with 
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difficulty that the finger could be passed through 
the narrow passage. On slitting it up; the mem- 
brane was found to be puffy, and when cut into, 
great disorganisation of the tissue was found. 

In the very centre of the swollen part, the mem- 
brane atthe back of the trachea presented two or 
three peculiar vegetations, about the colour of blood 
clots but much firmer. They were not adherent to 
the surface of the membrane, but protruded through 
it and communicated with cavities in the sub-mucous 
tissue, which contained masses of a similar nature. 
One of these cavities was as large as a penny piece, 
and contained bloody fluid. 

Possibly the insertion of a tube farther down the 
trachea might have prolonged life; but in the face 
of the morbid condition of the structure, it was not 
thought advisable to adopt it, and the really malig- 
nant appearance disclosed after death suggests that 
a similar complication would have probably accom- 
panied any further operative interference. 








EXAMINER AND COUNCILMAN. 
By a M.C. 


The question of the dual appointment is being 
greatly discussed in the profession, but as no one 
has replied to the article written a few weeks 
since by Mr. T. Dollar, I think it not undesirable 
to offer a few remarks in favor of existing arrange- 
ments. 

It will be granted by every one that it is 
necessary for us to have a governing body, and 
that the form of the existing Council is practically 
as good and useful as any other. It is in accord- 
ance with our Charters, and it is truly a representa- 
tive body. It is elected fairly and honestly by 
the whole profession. The Council elects the ex- 
aminers, arranges the subjects for examination, 
also the time and methods of examination. No 
other body can possibly be in such a good position 
to judge of what is necessary and expedient in 
these matters. 

In arranging the examinations for Candidates 
for the diploma, the Council have three distinct 
bodies of men to consider: Ist, the members of the 
profession; 2nd, the candidates; 38rd, the officials 
of the teaching schools. These considerations de- 
mand that the members of council should possess 
amongst them men having the special experience 
necessary to do justice to the different bodies 
affected. The Council then must contain men 
who are or have been teachers, men who are 
practitioners and well versed in the requirements 
of a practitioner, and lastly, men who possess €X- 
perience of the examination of students. The 
examiners are a body of men whose experience 
renders them most fit to know what the schools 
are doing, what sort of students they train, and 
what steps are necessary for the Body Corporate 
to adopt to promote harmony with the schools, at 
the same time that they guard the profession against 
the entry of unfit men. 
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The teachers of the schools are a powerful body 
on the council, and very justly may be supposed 
to desire a seat on it to protect their own interests 
from ignorant interference. But the teachers also 
have an interest in the quality and form of the 
examination of their students, and if it be thought 
right to remove the examiners from the Council, 
it is logical to also insist upon the removal of the 
teachers. The examiners must, in the nature of 
things, be the counter-balance to the teachers. 
I fail to see how the profession could be safely 
left in the hands of a Council on which teachers 
are well represented if the examiners were removed 
from it. I submit to my fellow members that no 
man who has not either been a teacher or examiner, 
is capable of forming a correct judgment of the 
numerous details involved in arranging examina- 
tions for students. 

Probably every practitioner is satisfied that the 
Matriculation Examination should be conducted by 
the Body Corporate, and not as it once was, by the 
teaching schools. This very decided improvement 
we owe entirely to the presence of Examiners on our 
Council, and I venture to say, that had the council con- 
tained its usual proportion of teachers, but no examin- 
ers, we should not have obtained this very desirable 
change. I may, perhaps, be too much of an opti- 
mist, but I cannot but state my very firm con- 
viction that the Council as at present constituted— 
of practitioners, teachers, and examiners—is about 
the very fittest body to superintend the affairs of 
the profession, one of the most important of which 
is, the examination of candidates for admission. 

If we separate the two bodies, the Council will 
lose a very important element, and possibly be led 
into some grave errors. It may be said that the 
Council might call upon the examiners at such times 
as their special knowledge was required, to come 
and sit with them in consultation, but this leaves 
a body destitute of special knowledge to find out 
when the specialists are necessary. Probably, 
they would act honestly under the idea that they 
were quite capable of judging, and commit us to 
some doubtful legislation before they were aware 
of its evil effects. If the teaching body were 
present in force, it is possible that the interests of 
the schools might obtain recognition to the detri- 
ment of the profession. 

1 cannot see how the teachers are to be dispensed 
With, nor can I see how the examiners are to be 
climinated without injury to the corporate body. 
We practitioners, are the largest and most im- 
portant body for the consideration of council, but 
the schools and the students have claims which 
cannot be ignored. 

Perse in practice cannot possibly give even 

ost intelligent and fair-minded man all the 

*xperience necessary to master every detail coming 
under the cognisance of a Council. . 
‘ rth i ges must possess experience 

rachis 4 I ent, and be representative of every 

The Council does not arrogate to itself freedom 


fror it i i i i 
. 1. ror, it is not afraid of any inquiry, and it 
Invites discussion. 





UNSUCCESSFUL INOCULATION. 


In the evidence taken before the Highland 
Society, several authorities asserted that a beast 
suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, either would not 
take inoculation, or, that if it did take inoculation, 
the effect would be so to develop the disease as to 
render it apparent, and enable the animal to be 
slaughtered at once. Both these opinions, have 
been knocked on the head by the result of the 
Drumkilbo case. If the animals were diseased 
before inoculation, it was perfectly clear that inocu- 
lation failed to discover the disease; and, on the 
other hand, if the cattle were not diseased at the 
time of inoculation, it was quite clear that inocula- 
tion was valueless. This fact remained, that for 
many months some of these animals had been 
diseased while they were being reported healthy, 
and might therefore have been the means of com- 
municating the infection to other stock, had they 
been permitted to come in contact. 

The facts are these. The Perthshire Local Au- 
thority having treated several outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia by inoculation, and apparently with good 
results, were met with the objection, that as no post- 
mortem examinations of the inoculated stock had 
been made, their results were inconclusive. 

An outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia at Drumkilbo, 
Meigle, on 4th February last, afforded a favourable 
opportunity for testing the question, and the Exe- 
cutive Committee determined to avail themselves 
of it. The stock consisted of 87 animals. All 
these were in the steading, which contained four 
central courts, with byres surrounding them on 
the other side of a passage. ‘Two veterinary in- 
spectors were appointed to have charge of the 
case—Mr. Clark, F.R.C.V.S., and Mr. Lornie, 
M.R.C.V.S. After the diseased animals had been 
slaughtered, the inspectors visited the farm and 
killed other three on suspicion, their temperature 
being abnormally high; and on post-mortem ex- 
amination these were also found affeeted. From 
their lungs virus was obtained with which 8 cows 
and 24 stirks were inoculated. On 23rd February 
two developed pleuro; on 13th March a doubtful 
case occurred, one inspector contending from post- 
mortem appearances that it was a case of pleuro, 
and the other that it was one of inoculative fever. 
Meanwhile, among the un-inoculated cattle the 
disease had gone on committing its ravages till 
15 of those alive at the date of the inoculation 
were found affected, and the whole of them were 
slaughtered out by 22nd May. The inoculated 
eattle which remained were kept alive till 19th 
September when they were taken to Perth slaughter- 
house and killed. A post-mortem examination was 
then made of the carcases, with the result that two 
cattle were found to be subjects of encysted pleuro- 
pneumonia, and that the other 20 were found to 
be quite healthy. A portion of the lungs of the 
two diseased animals was also sent to the Privy 
Council, who found distinct evidence of the animals 
having suffered from pleuro-pneumonia in the 
upper part of the right lung. The diseased portion 
was enclosed within a wall, and from its charactcr 
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lad evidently existed for some months, and the 
sinall size and position of the diseased part (which 
in the living animal must have been immediately 
under the shoulder blade) would account for the 
disease not being detected during life. 


ARTERY TORSION FORCEPS. 


The annexed woodcut represents a little instru- 
ment which I have designed, and which Messrs. 
Arnold & Son, London, have manufactured, for 
the use of the operative surgeon. It does away 
with the troublesome taking up and _ ligaturing 
of arteries when performing an operation. 

It is very simple in construction and easy to 
work with, 


ARNOLD & SONS LONDON 5 


dee 





When an artery is divided, you get hold of it 
with the inner forceps, which have a spring catch. 
When secured, lower the outer forceps and grasp 
the artery below the spring forceps and hold them 
tight together with the thumb and finger, then twist 
the ebony ball round until the artery is severed. 
‘The instrument can then be removed and you can 
proceed with the operation, dealing with all exposed 
vessels in the same way. It might be used with 
ulvantage in the operation of docking for securing 
and twisting the coccygeal arteries, thereby doing 
away with the hot iron, 

G, E, NASH, M.R.C.YV.S., 


Ricumonp, Yorks. 








VETERINARY COLLEGES. 


' THE SESSION AT 
VETERINARY 


OPENING OF 
ROYAL COLLEGE, 


The sessional course of instruction was com- 
menced on Monday, Oct. 1, at the Royal Veterinary 
College, in the presence of a large number of 
students and many visitors from the medical and 
veterinary professions. Dr, George Fleming, 
('.B., chief of the Army Veterinary Department, 
occupied the chair, The inaugural address was 
delivered by Professor Brown, C.B., the Principal 
of the college. After a few words of welcome 
the lecturer remarked that an opening address was 
an embarassing task, mainly on account of the vast 
number of important subjects which presented 
themselves for consideration. The present ace is 
distinguished as a time of scientific inquiry. Dog- 
matic assertion, so characteristic of the older 
schools, has given place to hesitant forms of ex- 
pression and a tentative medical policy. The only 
«tvance which is claimed for the medical art is 
exhibited in the general disbelief in the specific 
efiicacy of drugs, and the adoption of an expectant 
plan of treating acute disease, consisting chiefly 


THE 


in the persistent use of liquid diet, insistance on 
free ventilation and disinfection, and frequently 
taking the patient’s temperature, with the view to 
the construction of a thermometric chart. Mean- 
while, as medicine modestly retires, seemingly bent 
on a policy of self-effacement, surgery, with steady 
and rapid strides, forces its way to the front. No ab- 
normal growth can hide itself from the knife of the 
accomplished operator; cover a tumour with nerve 
substance and bury it in the centre of the brain, 
its discovery and removal are a simple and graceful 
exercise for the mind and hand of the skilful 
surgeon. One of our great art critics has said that 
the brush of the finished artist moves within the 
thousandth of an inch, and that no touch can be 
wrongly or wantonly made without marring the 
work. But the art of the perfect operator reaches 
a higher point than this when his polished blade 
moves among vital structures, and his patient's 
life depends on the accuracy of his guiding hand. 
Experimentum fiat in corpore vili, and veterinary 
science may claim that the vast development of 
the art of surgery is the outcome of experiments 
on the animals which are the proper patients of 
the veterinary practitioner. It has not always 
happened that the medical man and the veterinarian 
have been associated in the inquiries in which both 
professions are intimately concerned. With whom 
the fault lies is a question which cannot be answered 
off-hand. Possibly both professions may agree to 
accept the blame, as the first step towards better 
things in the future. 

In continuation, the prominent medical question 
of the day, the communicability of certain maladies 
between man and the lower animals, was discussed, 
and the importance of carefnl and critical observa- 
tions of facts was urged. It was pointed out that 
the theory of the animal origin of diseases affecting 
the human being is a revival of an idea of the 
older pathologists, a theory to be tested by extended 
and cautious inquiry, by members of both pro- 
fessions, specially qualified for the work; and one 
aim should at all events be kept in view by both, 
viz., to seek to discover in how many points they 
can agree, rather than to multiply the cases on 
which they feel bound to differ. 

Referring to the arrangements for the course of 
instruction, the lecturer explained the system which 
would be carried out during the session for the 
purposes of practical and scientific study. A large 
infirmary, always well filled with equine patients, 
and supplemented by a large number of out-patients, 
which were sent on certain days in the week for 
examination and treatment, gives the student good 
opportunity for the acquirement of practical know- 
ledge of the diseases of the horse. 

During the last session more cattle, sheep, and 
swine had been admitted for treatment than at 
any corresponding period in the history of the 
college, and it might be stated that this happy result 
was due to two causes. First, by the liberality of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, a fund had been 
provided, out of which expenses of transit of 
diseased animals from different parts of the country 
could be defrayed; and next, veterinary surgeons 
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had responded to the invitation to send to the college 
animals which were not worth treatment from an 
economic point of view, but nevertheless furnished 
the student with very valuable instruction. Speak- 
ing generally, it was perfectly correct to say that 
the means of gaining a practical insight into the 
diseases of animals and their treatment were as 
complete at the college as they well could be at any 
similar institution. 

Regarding the teaching of the so-called theory of 
veterinary science, it was not necessary to say much, 
Of the teachers nothing need be said, beyond stating 
the fact that all of them had proved their qualifica- 
tions by long experience. For the pursuit of the 
several branches of study the necessary facilities are 
provided in the shape of museum, dissecting room, 
and chemical laboratory, and recently a laboratory 
had been fitted up for the study of bacteriology. 
It remained for the students to take advantage of 
the means which were offered. The industrious 
worker would find every aid and encouragement ; 
but idleness, which was a disease not easily cured, 
and at the same time was not to be patiently en- 
dured, must be dealt with by the stamping-out 
system—by the social slaughter of all who were 
affected with the malady, and the sequestration of 
those who had been exposed to the infection until 
they proved themselves fit to be set free. 

In conclusion, the lecturer remarked that he had 
been fortunate in securing the aid of some dis- 
tinguished scientists, who would deliver special 
lectures during the session to the senior students on 
various branches of pathological investigation. He 
had only to mention the names of Professor Victor 
Horsley and Dr. Klein, of the Brown Institution, 
Dr. Crookshank, Professor of Bacteriology, of King’s 
College, Mr, Watson Cheyne, and Dr. Fleming, the 
principal veterinary surgeon to the Forces, to con- 
vince them that an intellectual treat was in store. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Principal for his address, pressed upon the stud- 
ents the importance of availing themselves to the 
full of the advantages which they would find at the 
Royal Veterinary College, which would shortly 
reach the hundredth year of its existence. An hon- 
ourable and useful career was before them, and he 
rejoiced to find that the Principal realised the value 
of the aid of medical men. This was the case in the 
early days of the college, and both professions had 
suffered from the want of co-operation in the im- 
portant and interesting inquiries which had at 
various times been carried on in reference to the 
diseases of the lower auimals in their relation to 
those of man. 








OPENING OF THE ROYAL (DICK) 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


The Royal (Dick) Veterinary College was opened 
for the session yesterday afternoon, in presence of 
a large gathering of students and friends. Bailie 
Turnbull, in the absence of the Lord Provost, 
presided, and was supported by Bailie Cranston, 
Councillor Tait, and other gentlemen, The 





CuarmMaN said that last year seemed to have been a 
very successful one for the students of this Col- 
lege. He had no doubt this was due to the 
increased appliances which they had here now 
for the teaching of veterinary science, and those 
results would no doubt be greater in the future. 
Many of the students who had distinguished 
themselves must have begun their studies under the 
old conditions, which were much less favourable 
than they were now ‘Two of the Dick students 
won the first two prizes of £50 and £30 at the 
examination for the Fitzwygram prizes. These 
students were the only students w':s passed the 
final examination in May for the diploma, with 
honours, and that, too, in competition with students 
from all the Veterinary Colleges in the country. 
In the competitive examinations for the army, two 
of the Dick students had the first places; while 
an old student of the Dick College, Mr. Beech, had 
been promoted to a second lieutenancy in Egypt 
for meritorious service. He had pleasure in wel- 
coming the students to another session of hard work 
and study, and he trusted this year’s students would 
be worthy successors of those who had gone before 
them. 

Mr. Harris, Clerk to the Trust, intimated letters 
of apology from Lord Roseberry, Lord Polwarth, 
Dr. Farquharson, M.P., Sir William Muir, and 
others. 

Principal Watery, in his introductory address, 
considered at the outset the advancement that had 
been made in the veterinary profession from a 
medical and surgical point of view since they last 
met. He could not, he said, claim that any striking 
advancement had been made in the region of 
medicine, but he claimed that a steady advance- 
ment had been made in their knowledge of the 
action of medicines, and at present there were 
few of those most potent drugs employed in the 
sister profession that were not equally used in 
their own, and that in spite of the difficulties with 
which they had to contend. Speaking of the sur- 
gical side of their science, Principal Walley 
referred to the experiments which had been made 
within the past two months to cure the defect 
known as “ roaring ” in horses, by means of gal- 
vanism, and indicated his opinion that the nature 
of this complaint made it almost certain that this 
remedy could not be efficacious. Other new 
methods were also spoken of, the conclusion 
the Principal arrived at being that the method 
for relieving “roarers” that had been so long 
practised—viz., by the performance of trache- 
otomy—would in the long run prove to be best. 
If they could not, he went on to say, claim asa 
body any startling advances in medicine and sur- 
gery, they could, he thought, point with satisfac- 
tion to the advancement which their body had 
made in the estimation, not only of other scientific 
bodies, but in that of the agricultural community 
and of the general public. Personally the strides 
made in this direction had been to him a source 
of great gratification, and in no direction had this 
gratification been experienced to a greater degree 
than in the almost complete rapprochement which had 
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been effected within the last few months between 
the veterinary and the medical professions. (Ap- 
plause.) His humble share in bringing about that 
happy condition of things would be always looked 
upon by him as one of the greatest gratifications 
of his professional career. Principal Walley dealt 
next with the subject of the transmissibility of 
such diseases as scarlet fever or diphtheria from 
the cow to man; and first as to scarlet fever he 
affirmed positively, he said, that there was no 
disease met with in the cow which bore any analogy 
to the scarlet fever in the human subject except 
in the common analogy which existed between all 
eruptive fevers. He had never yet received an 
answer to the question as to whether anybody 
had succeeded in transmitting the scarlet fever of 
man to the cow or not, and in all the results of 
experiments he had seen, the tests, he argued, 
were not crucial, As to the transmission of diph- 
theria, they were aware that primary outbreaks of 
diphtheria were very rare in the lower animals: 
and while not denying that diphtheria might be 
propagated from animals to man, he argued that 
in most of the cases of supposed transmission the 
former had primarily contracted the disease from 
the latter. Without deprecating the efforts of 
the medical profession to trace out the origin of 
diseases, he thought men had frequently taken 
upon themselves the office of judges in these 
matters who were totally ignurant of the nature 
of disease in animals. Having remarked upon the 
extent to which the veterinary profession was now 
recognised, Principal Walley went on to comment 
upon the report of the Commission on Pleuro- 
Pneumonia, saying at the outset that there was 
scarcely a single measure which he had himself 
advocated the value of which had not been recog- 
nised by the Commission. As to inoculation, his 
convictions as to its inutility had not been shaken 
by the departmental inquiry. Inoculation had 
only one useful purpose—to prevent the spread of 
the disease amomg healthy stock living within a 
limited area of disease centres. As to the subject 
of tuberculosis, the departmental inquiry had not 
been entered upon a day too soon, but he would 
like to see the principle of compensation extended. 
One great result of the adoption of legislative 
measures in dealing with tuberculosis would be 
that the imminent danger of transmission of the 
disease to man would be reduced. In conclusion, 
Principle Walley urged his students not to take 
too limited a view of the aims of their profession, 
and to study the sanitary as well as the curative 
aspect of the science, 

Bailie Cranston said he did not understand 
about pleuro-pneumonia, but he knew something 
of the paying for it. He understood that some of 
the cows that were slaughtered, and for which the 
city had to pay, came in from the country and 
were seized by their inspectors. Now, it was his 
view that the people who sent in such cattle should 
not be compensated, (Applause.) There was a 
growing feeling against paying for such cases. 
He hoped some of their young friends would set 
their minds to work to devise some remedy for 








pleuro and tuberculosis. The Trust would give 
them gold medals—(laughter)—or even a statue 
in the Square. The Bailie concluded by moving a 
vote of thanks to Principal Walley, which was 
cordially awarded. 








VETERINARY JURISPRUDENCE. 





STARVING PIGS TO DEATH. 


Mr. W. W. Woods, a farmer living at Corton, and 
overseer of the parish, was charged with cruelty to 
pigs on August 25th. His son, Ernest Woods, a 
farmer, was also charged with a similar offence. 
Mr. Colam, barrister, appeared to prosecute, and 
Mr. C. J. Wiltshire defended. 

Inspector John Ford said, from information he re- 
ceived, he went to Rose’s farm at Corton, which 
was occupied by the elder defendant, and he there 
saw on August 25th eleven pigs in a fold yard. 
They were of the Berkshire breed. One of the pigs 
was dead. The body was very emaciated, and he 
carefully examined it. He had had twelve years’ 
experience in work of this kind, and he could not 
detect any trace of disease. He noticed a sow and 
boar in a very emaciated condition, and on going 
amongst them they followed him like hungry dogs. 
None of them were diseased. The litter which had 
been thrown into the yard was trodden into manure, 
and lying near the door of the barn he saw some 
grass. There were two troughs, but no traces of 
food or meal having been recently in them. When 
he left the yard he searched for food in the build- 
ings. and found in the barn about a bushel of 
barley, and a quantity of grass called “spear” 
grass, similar to that found outside the door. A 
man named Calthorpe came up to him, and from 
what he ascertained from him he searched the 
premises, and found five young pigs in an adjoining 
fold-yard, about thirteen weeks old. One was 
dead, three of the others seemed to be in a fair 
condition, but one was very poor. He saw six 
others, but they were in a good condition. He 
went to see the elder defendant, who answered the 
door himself. Witness was in uniform, and he 
told him he had a complaint to make in reference 
to some pigs belonging to his son Ernest. De- 
fendant said his son was not at home. Witness 
then said he had no doubt that the pigs were being 
starved, Defendant became angry, called him a 
liar, and asked what business he had on his premises. 
Defendant was about to shut the door in his face, 
when witness asked him to listen to what he had 
to say. Witness told him that he had learnt that 
the pigs had been only on grass, that two had died 
that day, and two on the day previously. De- 
fendant very angrily said it was a lie, as he had 
sent them a load of pigs’ food that day. He had 


come to the conclusion, from what he had seen and 
been told, that the pigs were half starved. De- 
fendant told him to go away, and slammed the door 
in his face. 


The next day, in company with Mr. 
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Last, a veterinary surgeon from Yarmouth, he 
visited the farm again, and found only nine out of 
ten pigs, the dead one having been removed. On 
the occasion of his first visit he opened the dead 
pig in the second yard in consequence of what 
he had been told, and with Calthorpe’s permission. 
There was a quantity of liquid in the stomach, and 
some particles of grass corresponding with the 


grass he saw in the barn. There was an entire | 


absence of solid food. He detected no trace of 
disease. Witness also requested him to let the 
veterinary see the dead pigs, but he refused to tell 
him where they were. He desired to see whether 
death 'was due to disease. Mr. Woods said that 
the dead pigs had their livers grown to their sides, 
but witness said this was not correct. He said 
they could have the pigs if they found them. Wit- 
ness told him it was a bad case, and the pigs must 
have been hidden purposely. 

By Mr. Peto—Mr. Woods lived away from the 
farm and might live in Blundeston. It was about 
a mile from the farm. 


Cross-examined—He had not seen defendant | 


Ernest Woods until to-day. He was not aware 
that Mr. Woods did not know where the pigs were. 
He believed that the pigs were being starved. He 
accounted for the difference of appearance in the 
pigs by their constitutions. He had a candle 
brought to him by Calthorpe. He knew that Mr. 
Smith had made a post-mortem examination of three 
pigs, one of which was killed. He did not hear 
Mr. Smith say that the pigs were diseased. The 
disease would make them waste away. He was at 
first satisfied with Mr. Smith’s report and sent 
it to head quarters, where he received his in- 
structions. 

Re-examined, Mr. Smith said some pigs were 
exhumed for his examination and that there was 
some discolouration between the legs. They had 
been buried some time. 

James Calthorpe said he was in the employ of 
the elder defendant as horseman at Rose Farm. On 





the above date he saw the last witness on the 
premises, He was near the yard where the nine 
pigs were with the dead one. “That one he believed | 
was taken by Mr. Ernest because defendant asked | 
witness to do so and he said he could not. He 
searched with the inspector and could not find it. 
From a question defendant Ernest put he told him | 
that they had had sufficient of grass and the sows | 
had had afew peas. For a fortnight before they 
had only grass. The week before the inspector 
came they had a lot of peas. The pigs had had 
only one tumbril of peas and a little off the second. 
There were only four pigs in the second yard and 
a4 — ag = wr spear grass with weeds. 
igs were defenda , 

fon a nt Ernest’s, and he took the 
Jross-examined—He had sufficient to give them 
: what he had. When he had no Pinot gave 
7 veitches or tares. Defendant saw the pigs. 
“6g a a — have got more food if | 
° e ine 
ran :: ~a or. barley during the | 


By Mr, Harvey—He had fed them according to 





! 
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his own judgment. Defendant Ernest saw them 
every day, and was always in the yard. 

Cross-examined—Witness and defendant Ernest 
got the food for the pigs. They looked rather thin, 
and had had some barley. He had told defendant 
that he had sufficient food such as he had to give 
them. 

By Rev. J. F. Reeve—They were kept entirely in 
the fold. 

By Mr. Peto—The little pigs had no hard corn 
or barley the week before Inspector Ford came. 

Cross-examined—There was one pig which used 
to get out of the sty and eat anything, and it was 
in good condition. 

Mr. Wiltshire—Are you sure ?—Witness: It’s 
the real truth. 

Re-examined—The lot that had the barley looked 
the best, and those that had the grass looked very 
poor. He was the team-man and did what he was 
told. He was directed to feed the pigs, and was 
not told what food to give them. 

Mr. Fred B. Last said he was a registered 
veterinary surgeon, and practised at Yarmouth. 
He had practised for about thirty-five years, and had 
a knowledge of pigs. He saw ,the pigs on Sanday 
with Inspector Ford, and examined them. He 
found in the first yard the ‘pigs were in a bad con- 
dition, especially a boar and a young sow. There 
was no trace of disease. The coarse grass on 
which they were fed was liable to create disease. 
He saw nine in one yard, three in another, and 
seven in another. There was sufficient food, but 
the quality was not good to keep them healthy. 
Mr. Woods said he did not know where the dead 
pigs were. He heard defendant say that Ernest. 
was not in the way, and that he would take the 
responsibility. 

Cross-examined—Witness said he saw no disease 
on them and no discoloration of theskin, Ie heard 
that Mr, Smith examined some pigs. 

Re-examined—He did not know that the pigs 
which Mr. Smith examined were the same as he 


' examined, 


The elder defendant was called to give evidence, 
and he said he was a farmer living at Blundeston, 
and had a farm at Corton. His son had some pigs 
on his farm, and he allowed him the food. It was 
not usual to give sows barley. Some were in a 
poor condition. They had liver disease, and he 
told Ford so. He advised Ernest to kill one on 
Saturday, which was the one he found. It was not 
true that he refused to give information to Ford, 
and he shut the door because he was abusive. Ford 
was with Last, who asked if they had had swine 
fever. They asked to look at the pigs, and he told 
them to go and get Calthorpe and get them, Mr. 
Smith came on the following Monday and had the 
two pigs exhumed, and had one killed. He made 
a thorough examination. It was Calthorpe’s duty 
to attend to the pigs. He knew tbat they had 
four loads of hay and freights of peas. He might 
have had more, and could go and get food when he 
liked. They had about ten rods of peas in a weck, 
besides grass. 

By Mr, Colam—He did not know that the pigs 
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which were exhumed were the same pigs which 
were dead on the Saturday. He had nothing to do 
with the pigs. He considered that the pigs were 
properly fed in spite of their condition. 

Ke-examined—He knew how many pigs were 
buried, and he supposed they were the same which 
Mr. Smith examined, 

Sidney Smith said he was inspector of cattle for 
the district and veterinary surgeon. On Monday 
he went down to Corton to examine some pigs. 
Some of them were in a poor condition. He had 
one killed, and examined the two dead ones and 
fouud they had a diseased liver, heart, and stomach. 
He found in their stomachs a greenish fluid, with 
a small quantity of grass or peas, and the stomach 
of the one killed was full. That was also diseased. 
Ile supposed that the two dead pigs had been so 
weakened that they could not take the food. The 
best food whilst they were in that state would not 
do them any good. The cause of death was diseased 
heart and liver. He could not tell how they were 
fed except from the contents of the stomach. 

By Mr. Harvey—They could not digest the food 
in the state they were in. The food they had was 
certainly not the kind to get them to recover. He 
spoke to Mr. Ford and explained the cause of their 
death. His attention was called by Mr. William 
Woods to a pig which had access to the fields which 
looked no better than the better lot. Some of the 
others were not suffering from disease, but many 


~ were shrunken, The opening in the pig cut by 


Mr. Ford was not large enough to see the liver. 

By Mr, Reeve—He considered that the pigs had 
the discase hereditary, and that the old pigs were 
diseased. 

By Mr. Peto—In a litter some fell away to a 
skeleton and would not eat. 

By Mr. Colam—-He should think that their im- 
poverished condition was not improved by eating 
such coarse grass. By such food disease might be 
produced. ‘lhe food was certainly not fit for them, 
and he should have given them better. He saw no 
barley in the large one’s stomach. It was common 
to feed pigs on grass when they were healthy. 

The Bench convicted the elder defendant, and 
fined him 50s. and costs. The case against the 
other defendant was dismissed. 


EXTRACTS. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AND LEGISLATION. 





The following extract from Professor Walley’s 
Introductory Lecture discusses a matter of such im- 
portance that we publish it almost in extenso :— 

“The activity which has been so marked a feature 
in the Medical and Veterinary conferences, has been 
enulated by our Legislative Authorities in the 
eaquiry into Pleuro-pneumonia and Tuberculosis, 

1 have before expressed publicly the satisfaction I 
felt, when the slaughter order for pleuro-pneumonia 
Was issued, and in doing su I pointed out two very 
serious defects therein, viz., that compensation still 














remained a local burden; and that no regular sys- 
tem of inspection throughout this country and Ireland 
existed—the Commission has put its finger on these 
blots also. 

Now in order to root out the disease, several 
things are wanted and must ultimately be forth- 
coming, these are Ist, the compulsory notification 
of the existence of disease amongst their herds by 
stock owners. 2nd, the abolition of all private 
slaughter-houses. 3rd, the initiation of a proper 
system of universal inspection. 4th, the invest- 
ment of inspectors with the power to slaughter every 
sick animal in whose system they may suspect 
contagious disease to exist, or if of the nature of the 
malady from which it is suffering there is any doubt. 
5th, that primarily all matters connected with the 
suppression of disease shall be under the control of 
one central authority, that body also having the 
power to delegate its authority to state veterinarians 
stationed at convenient centres; but such delegates 
being held responsible for their action to the central 
authority. 

It may be asked why I advocate such sweeping 
measures. I advocate them because experience has 
convinced me that until they or something like them 
are put into force, we shall never eradicate pleuro- 
pneumonia from the country. 

It has become the fashion—and I see the Commis- 
sion has followed the fashion—to accredit Edinburgh 
and several other large cities with being the 
disseminators of the disease ; while, in point of fact, 
the supply of the disease is kept up from without, 
and so soon as the disease has been got rid of (as it 
has been several times in this City during the past 
few years) it is re-introduced into our byres by 
recently purchased stock. Now where does it come 
from? We don’t breed a single cow, and not one cow 
in 5,000 ever leaves our byres after they are once 
placed therein, except to go to the sale yards, where, 
as arule, none but fat animals are exposed to be 
sold for slaughter. If they were taken out of the 
byres and sold as store cows—a system for a long 
time prevailing in Dublin—there would be some 
ground for the statement that Edinburgh is the 
sinner in this matter, instead of her being in the 
position of being sinned against. 

Much opposition to the slaughter order has arisen 
amongst a class of men, who, of all others, are the 
most likely to benefit by its enforcement; I mean 
dairymen, but I cannot help thinking that in many 
instances they have yielded to the influence of 
advisers, who are not always in the position of being 
disinterested parties. 

From another point of view, the necessity for 
eradicating the disease could not possibly have been 
better shown than by the fate of the Angus calves, 
shipped for the West Indies a short time ago, and to 
which attention has been recently directed by the 
Press. After immense sacrifices Holland has 
succeeded in her efforts to remove the blot of 
pleuro-pneumonia from her herds, and it is not to be 
wondered at that she should, like the burnt child, 
dread the fire. Personally, while acknowledging 
that the extreme of red-tapeism was touched on the 
occasion mentioned, I cannot blame the Dutch 
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authorities for their action, and I would say to all 
clean countries, “ Be ye equally careful.” 

It is not upon foreign governments we must throw 
the blame for such acts of boycotting, but upon 
ourselves for allowing the stain which necessitates 
its application, to exist in our midst. 

Several years ago I made a statement to the effect 
that if the matter were handed over to the veterinary 
profession, the disease would be entirely got rid of 
in two years, and this apparently long time was 
allowed by me from my knowledge of the fact that 
the disease had gained such a firm footing in our 
herds, and that there existed numbers of undiscovered 
centres amongst them in the shape of old patches of 
encysted lung, and yet some little while ago one 
sapient writer in an agricultural paper had the 
temerity to twit the powers that be for their failure 
to eradicate the disease by slaughter in the short 
space of a few months. 

If there was any proof that the germs of pleuro- 
pneumonia could exist for any length of time outside 
the animal body, as is the case in anthrax, there 
might be some reason for questioning the utility of 
such a suppressive measure as slaughter; but seeing 
that we have no such proof, it must be obvious to all 
reflecting minds that if all centres of the disease are 
effectually destroyed it must cease to have existence, 
and in practice this proposition has been proved to 
be correct by the results of the action of the 
ata and the Danish Governments respect- 
ively, ’ 

In reference to inoculation I may observe that my 
convictions as to its inutility have not been shaken, 
nor have my views been altered by the results of 
the inquiry carried out by the Departmental 
Committee. 

I have overwhelming proof of its inutility in a 
number of instances. and no amount of special 
pleading, or of bolstering up by inoculationists will 
serve to overthrow the convictions established in my 
mind by the influence of such facts. Inoculation 
has only one legitimate or useful purpose to serve, 
viz., to prevent the spread of the disease amongst 
healthy stock, living within a limited area of dis- 
eased centres. 

1 am not one of those who entertain the opinion 
that pleuro-pneumonia is propagated by actual co- 
habitation only, I have irrefutable proof that it may 
be propagated within limited areas by means of the 
atmosphere, and I know that the Danish veterinary 
advisers hold the same opinion; and that they put 

it in actual practice by advising the government to 
(uarantine all animals on farms adjacent to infected 
centres, 

The arguments urged in favour of inoculation as 
against slaughter are often misleading, unscientific, 
aud inconsistent. Thus, we are told that the opera- 
mr of value in diagnosis, and that if a given 

mal in a herd does not “take ” the inoculation it 
must be looked upon with suspicion, and, in the 
na breath, that the loss of the tail is a brand 
be — the leprous taint is ever after to be recog- 
wim = pom to these statements we have 
selon mie slg at an animal once inoculated 

1 y harmless : and all this in the face of 





the fact that a third or the half of the members of a 
herd may retain their caudal appendages intact, 
although the dictum has been pronounced by the 
inoculator that the operation has been successful. 
Then, again, we are told that assuming the existence 
of an old p-p. centre in the lung of an animal, it is 
rendered harmless by the inoculative process; and 
that in the face of the fact that such centres are 
nothing more or less than masses of dead lung throngh 
which no blood circulates; and consequently into 
which the antidote, if it is one, can never be carried. 

Slaughtering, for the purpose of suppressing dis- 
ease, has been dubbed an unscientific procedure, 
and one well known writer has shown the chaotic 
state of his mind on this subject by declaring on one 
occasion that it was “a brutal method and a reflec- 
tion on our scientific ability,” and on another “ that 
it can be no reflection on our science, that it indi- 
cates slaughter of infected creatures to stay the 
progress of even an easily cured contagion,” and 
still yet again, “that a disease which depends upon 
a specific virus ought to be stamped out.” 

If slaughter is a brutal method, then it naturally 
follows that those who advocate it must be of a bru- 
tal turn of mind; but, I venture to assert that the 
members of the veterinary profession are, as a body, 
as humane as the members of any other. 

But I apprehend that if by the slaughter of the 
few we can save the lives of the many, we are 
justified in doing so, and indeed it is imperative 
upon us that we should so do. Once it is proved 
that a disease possesses specifie attributes, then th 
most ready and most efficacious method that can be 
devised for its suppression is surely the most scicn- 
tific. 

Naturally, the purely scientific and the purely 
praetical must, in this, be antagonistic, yet in the past 
resort has had to be had to the latter when the for- 
mer has failed. 

More than three centuries ago, we are told, a 
physician “stamped out” cattle plague ; in the pre- 
sent century, physicians were the means of its being 
retained in our midst, until it had wrought irreyar- 
able havoc amongst our flocks and herds, in order 
that they might test a scientific theory. 

Foot and mouth disease has, over and over 
again, spread from some one or other of our ports 
into the country; it has been checked there by the 
prompt application of the ‘“ brutal” method of 
slaughter. It has not been by the application of 
purely scientific methods that glanders, once too 
rife, and rabies have been got rid of from this 
city, and I venture to prophecy that it is not by 
these means that they will be eradicated from 
other ceutres. 

Thousands of animals have fallen victims to 
Pasteurian operations, and hundreds of our fellow- 
creatures have been sacrificed to the fell malady of 
hydrophobia, and yet in those districts in which rabies 
is allowed its sway, we are no nearer to its extermina- 
tion than we were before science stepped in and 
threw a delusive glare over the sceno. If every 
disease were an inevitable entity in our midst, or if 
its virus possessed such an unlimited vitality, or 
was of such an indestructible nature as is that of 
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anthrax, then I would say let science—in associa- 
tion with practice—exert herself to the utmost 
even though the end be failure and defeat, but I 
hold that where it can be shown, and when it has 
been shown, that the adoption of practical methods 
are all-sufficient for the purpose of eradicating a 
disease when science has failed to do so, the re- 
fusal to adopt them is a grave reflection upon our 
scientific knowledge, our common sense, and our 
abilities. 

In connection with the other disease which 
formed the subject of enquiry by the Departmental 
Committee, i.e., Tuberculosis. I will simply say 
here that the enquiry was not entered upon one 
day to soon, for certain sections of our animal 
popu'ation reek with the disease, and that, tardy 
as may be the application of the measures recom- 
mended by the Committee, they will, if put in force 
and properly carried out, be of untold value both 
to the breeder of cattle, pigs, and poultry, and to 
the consumer of meat. 

The recognition of the principle of compersation 
hy the Committee is a just recognition, but why 
should it not be extended to other diseases, such as 
glanders and anthrax, as well as to tuberculosis ? 
The owners of horses suffering from the former 
disease, or of animals suffering from the latter, are 
no more responsible for the origin and introduction 
thereof, than are the owners of animals suffering from 
‘cattle-plague, or any other affection, for losses by 
which compensation is granted. ‘Two very important 
results will accrue from the adoption of legislative 
measures in dealing with tuberculosis, viz., that 
the great and imminent danger of transmission of 
the disease from animals to man by the consump- 
tion of flesh and milk will be materially reduced, 
and that such will be an arrow in our quiver in 
dealing with pleuro-pneumonia, 

The purveyor of meat and the vendor of milk 
should be above all suspicion, and so fortunately, 
the vast majority of respectable traders are, but it 
is not against such that the public needs protection, 
but against that not very limited class who make 
a good income out of a repulsive and degrading 
trattic. In the matter of flesh it is the poor who 
require protection more than the rich, and it is 
from these that the bulk of his ill-gotten gains 
flows into the pockets of the unscrupulous trader, 

In their general symptoms, tuberculosis and 
pleuro-pneumonia frequently bear a strong  re- 
semblance, and if the former is scheduled as a 
contagious disease, it will be of material assistance 
* us in our efforts to detect and eradicate the 
atter, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sir Peter Eade, M.D., on Boils. 

Boils are not identical with carbuncles, for they 
have a different size and aspect, a different life- 
history, and an entirely different duration : but they 
are evidently closely akin, alike local and “fungoid,” 





aud the theory of their treatment must be the same, | 








however modified in practice by their lesser im- 
portance. And they are markedly contagious, for 
there is strong reason to believe that what is com- 
monly called a “crop of boils,” and is often at- 
tributed to some blood-fault, is essentially the result 
of auto-inoculation, and that each successive boil 
is due to the implantation in the skin of fresh seeds 
or germs from the preceding one. It is well known 
that a nascent boil may be easily aborted by a 
point of some strong caustic. The same result may 
be more easily and pleasantly obtained (as in the 
earliest stages of carbuncle) by soaking the com- 
mencing pimple frequently with a solution of 
salicylic acid; and I had the satisfaction a short 
time since of thus entirely stopping the progress of 
“a crop of boils” in both husband and wife, who 
had clearly infected each other, by the adoption of 
this very simple and painless process. 

The whole tenour of our increasing knowledge 
of both carbuncles and boils appears to me strongly 
to point not only to the certainty of their local and 
parasitic nature, but also to the desirability of their 
destruction and removal at the earliest stage at 
which they come under our observation.— British 
Medical Journal. 


The New Zealand Rabbit Pest. 


A Committee appointed to consider the best means 
of dealing with the rabbit pest has presented its 
Report. to the New Zealand Parliament. The 
evidence brought before this body shows that the 
efforts hitherto made have proved altogether in- 
sufficient for preventing the spread of the scourge 
over an annually increasing area of the Colony, and 
it is noticed with alarm that nearly thirteen million 
rabbitskins were exported last year, being an increase 
of more than four millions over the number for 1886. 
Factories for tinning rabbits have been started, and 
promise to be commercially successful, as far as 
their owners are concerned; but while it is desir- 
able to utilise the rabbits as long as they are 
abundant, there is a danger, in the opinion of the 
Committee, that if the supplies fall off, the demand 
of the factories may lead to the establishment of 
rabbit-farming as a business, which, it is urged, 
should be strictly prohibited. The Report expresses 
disappointment of the Committee at the protraction 
of the investigations now being made in Australia, 
as to the best means of destroying rabbits by means 
of Pasteur’s or some other system of disease-prop2- 
gation, from which good results are anticipated. 


The Poisoning of Horses by Noxious Plants. 

The poisoning of horses belonging to Mr. William 
Gray, farmer, Gamlingay, and some valuable cattle, 
through eating some wild plant, has now been further 
investigated. It was supposed by Mr. J. Hamson, 
the botanical secretary of the Bedfordshire Natural 
History Society, to whom the evidence was submitted, 
that the fatal plant was probably the lesser spear- 
wort (ranunculus flammula), which is undoubtedly 
very poisonous, and grows in considerable quantities 


|in the meadows in which the horses were grazing. 
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There was, however, no actual proof that the horses 
did eat this weed; moreover, it.is well known that 
cattle have grazed in meadows containing this plant 
for generations without being any the worse. Mr. 
Hamson has now received information which throws 
quite a new complexion on the affair. It has tran- 
spired that just prior to the death of the horses they 
had been eating tares, and among these tares was a 
quantity of another deadly poisonous plant, namely, 
the arableland crowfoot (ranunculus arvenis) locally 
known as “ beggar’s lice.” There are well-established 
records of cattle being killed by this plant, with all 
the appearances in the stomach that were presented 
in the cases of the horses in question. It is a much 
more dangerous plant than the other. Under the 
circumstances Mr, Hamson does not think farmers 
need be advised to withold their cattle ‘from fields in 
which the spearwort grows, bnt it would be well to 
keep ‘“beggar’s lice” out of the food of stock.— 
Daily News. 





Death of a Pasteur Patient. 

Detractors of Professor Pasteur are attaching great 
importance to the case of a young man who has just 
died of hydrophobia, twenty-seven months after the 
completion of the Pasteur treatment. The deceased, 
a farmer, twenty-six years of age, was bitten by a 
mad dog in the month of May, 1886, in the little 
finger of his right hand. On the tip of the finger 
there were three wounds, which were in the first 
place cauterised with a red-hot iron—this precaution, 
however, not being taken until two or three days 
after the accident. Soon afterwards the farmer 
came to Paris, presented himself at the Pasteur 
laboratory, and underwent the usual course of treat- 
ment. He returned home and enjoyed his usual 
health until the summer of the present year, when 
he caught a slight cold, and complained of pain in 
the bitten finger. The pain rapidly extended to the 
arm, the shoulder, and the right side, and a day or 
two subsequently he became convulsive and was re- 
moved to a hospital, where he died of rabies. The 
conclusion M. Pasteur’s adversaries draw from this 
case is, that the eminent Professor’s system offers no 
guarantee against the terrible consequences that may 
attend the bite of a mad dog. Probably, however, 
M. Pasteur might, if questioned, have something to 
say respecting the case referred to which would give 
it another aspect.— Standard. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


D ROARING IN HORSES. 
EAR Sir, 


_ I fear my letter has caused Mr. Hunter some annoyance, 
judging from the tone of his letter. I am sorry for this, 
ut do not think my remarks were uncalled for, and must 
py that it was reprehensible to encourage any nervous 
—— aky old man, who ought never to operate at all, to 
re into larygneal surgery under the impression that it 
ae ae ee 8 play, this advice being grounded only on 
; ty reeng of a single case which was an unusual one. 
oie unter says in his first letter, ‘‘next I opened the 

Pipe, the incision extending from the centre of the 


larynx to the first ring of the trachea.” Now I am ata loss 
to know what he wants in the windpipe if he is only goin 
to excise the vocal chord with a portion of the arytenoi 
cartilage? Mr. Hunter quotes two cases of anwstheticising 
two horses with 14-oz. chloroform, respectively, the one 
which Prof. Smith operated on at Newcastle, and the other 
horse he operated on himself, which remained under its 
influence about half an hour. I volunteered I would gladly 
go all the way to Newcastle to see this feat repeated, there- 
fore I am delighted to avail myself of Mr. Hunter’s 
offer of gratuitious instruction in the administration of 
chloroform, and hope to have the opportunity of learning 
his method of anzstheticising a horse with 14-0z. of 
chloroform at an early date, and will be obliged to Mr. 
Hunter to name a day that it will be convenient for 
him to give me the lesson? I have already stated that 
the case I referred to ‘“‘was an exceptional one, and 
was not a fair sample of what may be expected,” but I 
need not discuss it now, as I have no doubt it will be 
published in course of time .by Dr. Clarke, who at first 
administered the anesthetic, and subsequently superin- 
tended it. I may also here mention that Dr. Clarke was the 
operator and, I am sure he is anything but a ‘ nervous 
individual,” and, in my opinion, he is the finest operator I 
ever saw ; — an operation at that time, that I have 
never heard, nor do I think, has ever been performed by any 
veterinary surgeon yet. With regard to hemorrhage, every 
operator knows how vascular the mucous membrane is, and 
in this operation it has to be;divided, and before Mr. Hunter 
has operated many more time he willjmeet with cases where 
the hemorrhage is ‘ not insignificant,” in spite of the most 
liberal employment of finger surgery. My conjecture as to 
the result of the operation wasijnot intended to convey any 
reflection on Mr. Hunter’s skill, but on my own operative 
and practical experience, and was merely a rough guess at 
the natural history of the wound. It may be wrong, and if 
the horse was a decided roarer and at the end of three 
months is practically fairly sound in the wind, I will gladly 
admit that I was mistaken. 

Yours faithfully, 
LEICESTER. F. B. JONES. 


AN OVERCROWDED PROFESSION. 
Dear Sir, 

The well-known pernicious effect overcrowding has upon 
a profession is my excuse for writing here, with the object 
of creating a correspondence on the subject, and, if possible, 
to remedy an evil which will ultimately ruin the prospect 
of the veterinary profession ever attaining that social status 
which it deserves. 

I’ve no doubt, in the course of a few years, men holding 
the veterinary diploma will be found in various other occu- 
pations, but that is not the great drawback to too much 
competition, it is the tendency to cause a fall in fees, also 
grovelling and “tipping” as practised by the incompetent man.’ 
Veterinary practices have depreciated fifty per cent on the 
returns of fifteen or twenty years ago. The great influx 
of quack remedies and the growing tendency for amateur 
doctoring, often render the services of the veterinary 
surgeons unnecessary, unless the case takes a serious turn, 
and then in all probability he is sent for, to find the animal 
in a moribund state. me 

This is the opinion of most country practitioners. — 

Then, again, there is the registered man, who in the 
majority of cases, passes off as qualified, and by thus im- 
posing on the public gets a good share of business. What 
is the remedy for this growing evil? One thing is certain, 
the present system of piecemeal examination will not 
prevent it. By all accounts, it is easier for a man to get 
his diploma now than it was under the old system, a course 
which will only benefit those interested in the private 
veterinary schools. , : 

It would be a good plan if candidates for council would 
give more details of their views of professional topics in 
general, and voters elect none who have any personal in- 
terests to serve. Professors in Council must as a matter 
of necessity for existence study their own interests before 
those of the profession. 


Yours truly, 
“ VERAX.’ 
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THE VETERINARY SURGEONS’ ACT OF 1881. 


Dear Siz, 
It appears that this ‘ Act’ has been canvassed somewhat 


by the thinking member of the profession, and, doubtless, 
many have come to the same conclusion as I have done. 
First, in 1884, a Charter was granted, which was supposed, 
and hoped would have greatly benefited the profession. 
Has it had that effect ? 1 think not. 

In 1881 an Act was passed, which was hailed with de- 
light, as most persons fancied their grievances would be 
stifled. What has this act done for us? If I understand 
what I have read, it has certainly produced an effect, 
which cannot lightly be disposed; viz., it has opened the 
eyes of those whose qualification is to possess a certificate 
as a ‘registered practitioner.’ It has undoubtedly given 
them an idea that the law cannot interfere with them in 
any way, and, with regard to those who undertake the 
medical and surgical treatment of the lower animals, 
whose names are not registered, find they can pursue their 
calling without any risk, save and except that they cannot 
cbtain payments for services rendered by appealing to a 
Court of Justice. ‘They are enabled to do everything that 
a qualified man is empowered to do, without let or 
hindrance, and, doubtless, such men as a rule, take good 
care they are paid. No doubt, many of us thought that 
a stop would be put to such men in performing the various 
operations which constantly occur in practice. We are 
now assured that the ‘ Act’ has afforded no protection, 

The names of the ‘ Registered’ are many, and in the 
course of fifty years or so, they will have died out, therefore 
those qualified members who survive that time will reap 
the benefit, but, scarcely any at the present time. The 
‘ Act’ did justice to those men, who had practised as Horse 
Doctors for five years prior to 1881, but, with all deference 
to the framers of that Act, I think they should have pro- 
vided that, no man, without the recognized Diploma of the 
2.C.V.S., or as a Registered practitioner, should be permitted 
under a certain penalty to act in the capacity of horse, 
cattle, or other doctors, whatsoever, then the profession 
would have reaped considerable benefit by such change. 
Until the Legislature pass an Act to suppress this practice, 
the Act of 1881 will be a dead letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. DYER. 

Livericx.—Oct. 8, 1888. 


‘ THE BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
IR, 

My attention has been drawi to .:e Editorial notes and 
correspondence in the Veterinary Record of August the 4th 
and llth. It is there announced, tuat arrangements have 
been made for obtaining a report and microscopical prepara- 
tions, at a charge of 5s., of any pathological material, for- 
warded to the Bucteriological Laboratory of King’s College. 
As the result, during my absence, parcels have arrived by 








post, while, to-day, material was brought to the laboratory 
to be prepared at once in accordance with the terms which 
had been published. 

I must, therefore, beg you to allow me to state that this 
arrangement has been made without my consent, or even 
knowledge, and that if the matter had been proposed to 
me, I should have been under the necessity of at once 
pointing out that such an arrangement could not possibly 
be permitted. 

I fully appreciate the wants of the general practitioner, 
as expressed in your leader, and I will take this opportunity 
of stating, that the laboratory at King’s College is open to 
veterinary surgeons to study there independently, or to 
attend the course of lectures, with practical instruction, 
during the months of November and April. During these 
courses, special opportunities are afforded for employing 
the microscope and bacteriological methods as an aid in 
diagnosis, and many veterinary practitioners who have 
attended these courses have afterwards experienced the 
value of being able to examine for themselves blood, milk, 
sputum, and morbid discharges. 

In the preparation and examination of morbid tissues, I 
admit that the necessary time and histological material and 
apparatus may afford very great difficulties. But here 
again the laboratory may, to a limited extent, be of use to 
the busy practitioner. If such morbid tissues are mani- 
festations of communicable disease, and especially if they 
are unusual forms of tuberculosis, actinomycosis or swine 
fever, I shall be very glad to receive them free of expense 
to the sender, and to return microscopical preparations. 
In this way there will be mutual assistance given, for the 
morbid specimens will be preserved in the museum for the 
benefit of those who are working in the laboratory or 
attending the lectures. 

Yours very truly, 
EDGAR W. CROOKSHANKE, 
Professor of Bacteriology, King’s College. 


P.8.—Morbid specimens, or communications as to refer- 
ence to the laboratory, must be addressed to The Professor- 
Superintendent, Bacteriological Laboratory, King’s College, 
London, October 5, 1883. 
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